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In tak ng a shi rt notice ¢ f this our de 


PLAGI 


friend, we hope it may induce others to seek 
after and become subject to the government of 
the same Divink principl by which he was gov- 
erned 


He was born in Dutchess county, state of New 
York, on the 11th of the 2d month, 1771 His 
parents, Zachariah and Jane Flaglor, were pro- 
fessors with the Presbyterians ; in which society 
he received his education, hi 
continued to be connected his mar- 
riage with Anna Bogart, who was also a_profes- 


and with which 


until after 
sor with and warmly attached to the same socie- 
ty. 

Shortly after their marriage, they moved from 
Dutchess e yunty to Ulster county, New York. 
About this time, frequent impressions of the 
Spirit of Truth operating in his mind, clearly 
showed him, that a conformity with the ceremo 
of the had been 
ted was not likely to bring peace to his troubled 
mind. He was also fully convinced by the 
same Power, that religion was something mor 


nies societ in which he educa- 
) 


than a compliance with exterior forms and cere- 


monies ;—and that a liberal education in the 
school-institutions of men, can never qualify a 
man to pre ach the gospel Being thus troubled 
and perplexed, he was induced to look to som¢ 
other source for consolation In this agitation 
of mind he coneluded to go to Friends’ meetings, 
which proved comfortable to him; and, continu 
ing his attendance of them, he found peac 
therein 

The Presbyterian minister, finding that 
John had absented himself from their meet- 
ings, called on him to know the reason; and 
informed him that he had understood he was 


attending and was going to the 
He told John he should read 


the scripiures, examine them, an lin them he 


ioln rs 


meeting 
of the Qluakers. 


would have help. “Rend the scriptures,”’ 
said he,**and in them ve have eternal life.” 
*-Go further,’ said John: ‘And they are 
they which testify of me; and ye will not 
come unto me, that ye might have life.” He 
further said, that they the scriptures 
coul j not give life sa——tnhat 3 they only referred 


to where life was to be obtained ;—that it was 
Christ, and not the scriptures, which gave life; 
—and that Christ was true L which 
enlightened that into the 
world. Sothe minister turned away, and came 
to visit him no more. 

When about twenty-six years of a 


the aht 


man came 


every 


cre 


ge, he be- 


he removed again to 


monthly meet- 
ing of Friends,—a branch of Nine Partners’ 
Vv :and had not been long a 
member of society, before he apprehended it 


came a member of Cornwal! 


quarter meeting 
to be his dutv, occasionally to appear publicly 
in the ministry; but not very frequently for 
several years. Being naturally a diffident, 
unassuming man, he sometimes suffered much 
trouble of mind, by \ the man. 
ifest requirings of ‘Truth in performing this 
public duty. 
After living but a few years in Ulster county, 
Dutchess county; and 
from thence, in the year 1814, he removec 
with bis family into the limits of Stroudsburg 


not yielding to 


meeting, Pennsylvania, of which he became a 


member. <A short time after, his wife having 
become convinced of the principles of Friends, 
was received into membership with them ;— 
which was a great comfort to him. 

His public communications in the cause of 
Truth more frequent, and 
satisfactory, he was recommended as a min- 
ister. Although he was not gifted with elo- 
quence of speech, nor had much school-learn- 


becoming being 


ing, yet he was divinely qualitied to commu- 
nicate gospel truths to others. He firmly be- 
lieved in the doctrine which contained in 
the scriptures of ‘Truth, as held by the society 
of Friends,—that Christis the Light of the 
world, and does enlighten every rational crea- 
ture that comes into the world. inorder to save 
them from sin and nol 


18 


to save thera in sin. 
To this principle,—to this light,—this spirit of 
Truth,—this grace of illuminating the 
soul, he endeavoured to call the attention of 
the people; persuading them to come under its 
government,—to be obedient to its Operations ; 
—and that it would lead and guide them into 
all truth. 
and called others to; and this was the gospel 
under which he endeavoured to live. 

During the time of the late difficulties in the 
Society of Friends, when much excitement 
pervaded the minds of many, he appeared to 
' 


( ioc, 


be calm and undisturbed ; yet his care was, to 
j influence of tl.at 
Divine principle w hich raised the Society In 
the beginning ; and, trusti that Arm of 
power w hich could alone protect it, when the 
time arrived in which a separation took place, 


move cautiously under the 


ng 


in 


he stood faithful; saying, he could not go 
back to the principles in which he had been 
educated, if Friendsall forsook him and left 


him alone. 

His services in the ministry were confined 

prineipaliy within the limits of his off yearly 
meeting ; though he visited some of the meet- 
ings belonging to New York and Genesee 
yearly meetings. 
* Notwithstanding he had, for several years 
previous to his decease, withdrawn from the 
cares of busy life, yet he retained the indus- 
trious habits of his youth, believing itto be a 
duty ; and had a particular satisfaction in as- 
sisting his sons, and others who lived near, In 
their respective concerns. 

He was a diligent attender of meetings; and 
the sacrifices he made in attending the month- 
ly, quarterly and yearly meetings, which were 


This was the gospel he preached, | 


ata great distance irom his residence, were 


evidences of the concern he felt for the pro- 
motion of ‘l'ruth,. 
Two days previous to his decease, at bis 


own meeting (which was smali) he appeared 
much exercised, drawing the attention of the 
company to the necessity of being prepared 


for death,—the certainty there was that it 
would come, and the uncertainty when. 
“Dear people,” he said, let a poor, feeble 


old man entreat of you to be prepared for that 
solemn change. Prepare to meet the messen- 
ger riding on the pale horse: he will come, 
and we know not how soon; and let us be pre- 
pared to meet him. He willcome as thief 
in the night ; and we know not the day, nor the 
hour.” — : 

On seventh-day, the 17th of the 10th month, 
1840, after rising early in the morning, which 


a 


was his usual practice, he went to his son’s, a 
his Here, while 
! 


assisting in the operations of digging a well, 


small distance from home. 
an accident occurred, by which he was sudden- 
ly deprived of life. Thus, as in an instant, 
ended the days ofan exemplary man. If 
life, 

husband, parent, neighbour or friend, we 
an innocent and a 
tuous character, and was respected by all 
knew him. 


we 


take him inthe several relations of as a 
~ 
lieve he maintained vir- 
who 
‘Those who were most acquainted 
a 


ed 


with him, were ready to acknowledge him 


good man, who pursued a steady uninterrupt 
; 


course of endeavouring to do goo 
His body was interred in 


ground at Stroudsburg. the day 


burying 
his de- 


cease, being first-day, in the afternoon, attend 


. ’ 
k rien Is 
aiter 


ed by a large gathering of people. 


—=g>—— 


For Fr Weekly Inte rencer 


40° 
ends 


GRAVE STONES. 


Although I have d 
of newspaper controversy, y¢ t obse rving in he 


oubts as to the propriety 


twelfth number of the Intelligencer an article 
on Grave Stones, ten ling to discourage their 
use as being inconsistent with the principles 


of the Society of Friends; and in the twenty 


third number an article encouraging their Use ; 
[ask why is this so? why ina matter like this 
can we not all see alike? There appears to be 
many who wish to have stones erected or 
placed on the graves of their relatives that 
they may distinguish them from others. Now 


it appears to me the more we answer the et l 
our 


new 


ol 


the 


creation, or 
birth, 
created us, for purposes of his own g! 
less desire shall we have to distinguish the 
of a natural relation from that of another: as 


as we experte 
Hiim who 


ry, | 


come to 
after the image of 
ve 


1 


spiritual relationship is much nearer than a 
naturalone canbe. Sufficient, itappears tome 
is it, that the society has its own burying 


ground and that in it are buried the remains 
of those who have, ina spiritual relation, been 
: rs, Why 
then should we wish to distinguish them? Orcan 
we for a moment suppose, that if our spirits 
are in a situation to hold communion with the 


pirits of the departed, that in order for this it 


as fatne mothers, brothers, sisters. 
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is necessary to repairto the silent enclosure mind them of Christ. He told them if they 


faith. But he without whose knowledge not 


where lies the mouldering clay? Nay, verily, l\loved Christ as they ought, they would not/even a sparrow falls tothe ground, did not leave 


believe that such communion is not confined|need such representations to remind them of 
to time norspace. Or after having paid the| him. 
Jast tribute of love or respect when assembled| Neither it appears to me, is it necessary, if 
round the remains of a departed relative or|we love that which is indeed lovely in our de- 
friend do we think it necessary, in order that|parted relations, and which will ever remain 
we be reminded of the fate of all living—that\to be lovely—need we place a mark on their 
we place some mark on the grave that we may graves to remind us of them. 
ascertain where the remains were laic. I be-| Far be it from me to wish to discourage an 
lieve that such scenes are scarce effaced while jaffectionate rememberance of our deceased 
reason lasts. ‘To those who are desirous to|friends. Although but arrived at the meridian 
place a mark on, or to attach sanctity to, the ‘of life,I have lost father, mother, brother, sisters, 
spot where the remains of their connections are whose memory I desire to cherish, especially 
buried; the language addressed to those who|my parents, whose care over me was great. 
visited the tomb of Jesus, appears applicable, The more particu! arly havel reason to foster 
‘* He is not here, he is risen; why seek ye the their memory, as Ihave feelingly to remember 
living among the dead?” lived not to see 
to cultivate that spirit manifested by the great)much, if any reformation, in me their greatly 
pattern, Jesus Christ, when upon a certain occa- | erring child. Yet have the consolation of 
being told, his mother and his breth-|being informed by one who was much with 
ren were without, desirous of seeing him, he|one of them whilst on the bed of death, who al- 
mace this emphatic expression, “ Who is my/so has since departed for a better world, and 
mother and my brethren?’’ and on looking| whose memory to me is no less precious than 
around’on them which sat about him said, * be-|theirs , that that parent was not without hope, 
hold iny mother and my brethren, for whoso-|that although forthe season my little bark 
ever shall do the will of God, the same is my'might be tossed about by contrary winds, it 
brother and my sister and mother.” }would land safe at last in the desired port or 
tappears that the desire of some to place| haven of rest. Although, as I have said, their 
monuments on the graves o their relations is memory to meis precious and the preciousness 
so great, that they are ready to bury their dead|thereof rather increases with my years—yet I 
elsewhere than in the society's burying | can not yet pay particular regard to the spot 
ground, that they may have no restriction in| where the y lay, orto the dust which once com- 
this respect; and in order that they may not do posed their bodies, inasmuch as the connexion 
this, an alteration in the disc ipline, correspond-|is dissolved, and it is no longer « part ofthem. 
entto their wishes is recommended by some. 


Let us endeavour |that after all their care they 


BI0n On 


And now, In conclusion, 1 would that those 
1 fear that a disposition is too prevalent to lower;who shall compose the next Ye arly Meeting 
the discipline to accommodate or suitthe weak-! would act the partof best wisdom by dismiss- 
ness of society, and that if indulged in, we shalljing the subject entirely. And that it would 
ina short time very little resemble the ancient! grieve my heart much to see the proposed al- 
or original society of I’riends. It must be ac-jteration adopted. 

knowledged that this is a weak time amongst Sidney, N. J., 12th mo Ist, 1850. 

us; let us then be careful how we attempt to : — 

make alterations, the more especially as the 
present propose d one can not possibly be of; _ ; 
any spiritual advantage. ‘There is at this time,/of the following Memoir, has handed it to us 


A valued friend, nearly allied to the subject 


as perhaps at all times, many who are, as it is for publication. 
were, in the situation of children; looking up| © We have been interested in its perusal, and 
to those, who they hope are more experienced 
in the good way; but when they see these 
engaged in plucking up, or destroying what Fromthe Annual Monitor of 1840 


doubt notit will prove acceptable to our readers. 


William Dodgson, of Dikeside, Kirklinton, 

rily occasion doubts to arise in their minds as}Cumberland, died Tmo. 15th, 1840, aged 91. 

to the spirituality of our religion, inasmuch as} Itis cheering to view the path of the just, 

they are taught that the truth changeth not. jeven that path which shineth more and more 
M: any doubtless will remember reading an ac-|unto the perfect day. 

count of two public Friends who, whilst travel-| It as interesting to our best feelings, when 


ling in one ol the southern states were shown the observing the course ol departed friends, to re. 


our forefathers have planted, it must necessa 


remains of anvld tobacco house where George |ceive renewed evidence, that Divine Grace is 
Fox had frequently preached. One of them suificient through faith in Christ, to preserve 
left the company and rode to the spot, but/the soul alive unto God, under all the varied 
soon returned in a brisker pace than he went conflicts incident to a lengihened pilgrimage; 
—and informed his companion that having and it is comforting to the fearful-hearted to 
attached sanctity to the place he had there seen|observe, that notwithstanding the imperfee- 
the root and ground of Idolatry. As muchitions of our nature, the promises Of God are 
reason it appears to me, would there be in con- yea and amen for ever,—that he who loveth 
ferring sanctity on the place where this great his own loveth them to end. 
man through the influence of the Holy Spirit,! In his earlier years, this dear friend had to 
had declared the everlasting truths of the gos- experience some very trying vicissitudes. In 
pel, as to the spot where lay the decaying one case, by the sudden loss of property, just 
bodies of our departed relations—the life hav- at atime when prosperity seemed dawning 
ing departed from them. upon him; and a few years afterwards, hav- 
Lalso remember reading an account ofa ing joined eur Society by corvincement, his 
friend who, travelling in ‘“anada in a settle- religious principles were put to the test; being 
ment of Catholics, ata jutlic house where he ballotted for the Miltia and refusing for con- 
stayed, saw the Tepresentation of the virgin science sake to serve, great part of his little 
Mary, the crucifixion of Christ, &c placed substance was swallowed up, by the expenses 
around the room. On inquiring why the »y had of distraint. Thus he was early called upon 


them there he was informed that it was to re |to evince by suffering, the sincerity of his, 


him destitute. Sometime afterwards, in al- 
luding to these trials, he remarked they bad 
been a great favour to him, as they had led a 
to form a more correct estimation of worldl 
matters; and to place his affections on oa 
above, rather than on the perishing enjoyments 
of this earth. When in very limited circum- 
stances, he voluntarily relinquished compara- 
tively lucrative employment, that he might be 
at liberty to attend week-day meeting. And 
while receiving only the emolument o! a farm 
servant, he conscientiously contributed to the 
collections of the Society for the relief of the 
poor. ‘Thus, whilst diligent in business, there 
is reusov to believe, he was fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord, who graciously blessed his 
endeavours for the support of his fam: ly 

He was much beloved for his integrity ; and 
was a kind sympathizing friend to the poor 
and afflicted ; careful to keep his expenses low, 
that he might have more to give to those in 
need: and when favored with more of this 

| 


worid's goods, his surplus income was distri- 


buted in works of charity. He had ever ar 
open house and heart to receive his friends; 
and those travelling inthe ministry found with 
him a welcome home 

It was often his lot to be tried with poverty 
of Spirit; which sometimes was felt to be the 
case by those who visited them; who at times 
were led to speak comfortadly to his tribulat- 
ed state. Near his close, when reverting to 
those opportunities, he remarked: “Though I 
feel thankful for seasons of consolation, in 


‘which friends were baptized in a sense of my 


condition, L‘ was afraid of taking much encour- 
agement to myself; for my mind is often so 
shut up, and insensible to any feeling of good, 
that it will not do for me to pin my faith on the 
sleeve of mother; adding, “1 hope t efore I 
am taken hence, to be favoured with a clearer 
evidence of acceptance with God, through the 
Beloved. ”’ 

In extreme old age, when the infirmities of 


jnature, olten seem to require the soothing, ten- 


der care of filial love, he was remarkable for 
his attention to the comforts of others; scarce- 
ly deeming himself an object of solicitude. 

In the 91st year of his age, he united accep- 
tably with some other friends, in the service of 
visiting families within the limits of bis own 
meeting. His diligence in attending public 
worship, to nearly the close of his life, was very 
remarkable; and to him the observation of the 
Psalmist, seems peculiarly ap plicable, “They 
that be planted in the house of the Lord, shall 
flourish in the Courts of our God ; they shal! 
bring forth fruit in old age. 

Indeed us he approached the confines of 
eternity, he seemed favoured with increased 
brightness, increased love and tenderness of 
spirit. His mind was clothed with a sweet 
child-like simplicity, and with the meekness 
and gentleness of the true disciple. 

His desire of an evidence of acceptance was 
mercifully granted bout a week before his 
close he called his daughters to his bed-side, and 
with much feeling told them he thought it 
would be a consolation to know, that it had 
pleased the Almighty to manifest to him, that 
when done with the things of time, he should be 
permitted to join the spirits of the just made per- 
fect; but added ; ** It is not through any works 
of righteousness which L have done; but all 
through me rey—p ure unmerited mercy. ’’ He 
soon alter said: “] may not have much more 
to say to you; but | commend you to God and 
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build you up, and to give you an inheritance, 
among all them which are sanctified; but mind 
—this sanctification, this purification of heart 
must be experienced, before there can bea 
well grounded hope of being admitted into 
those blissful regions, where n thing impure 
Can enter. 
During his illness, he often expressed a 
concern, that friends might become increasing- 


ly diligent in the attendance of our religious 


meetings; particulari'y those held on week 
days, lor he believed some had suifered great 
loss in neglecting them. ‘lo many of his neigh 
bours who came to see him, he extended 


words of counsel and christian exhortations of 


& practical nature tending to lead them to 


Him, whom s avingly to know eternal. 
the 


precious promises ofthe Gospel; and earnest 


is itle 


l'o his own family he dwelt much upon 


ly exhorted them to become throughly acquaiut- 
ed with the sacred volume, and to endeavour 
uftera daily walk with God, now in tme of 
health; thatthey might have something sub 
stantial to lean upon in the ume ol trial, even 
Him who is the Rock of Ages, and the Foun- 


lation of many generations. 
He dey 


language of 


parted this life in peace: and to adopt 
the a dear triend 
in relerence to b ee We do 1Dt not, 


was permitted to lay down his outward taber 


that he 


nacie as a Well worn garment; and through 
redeeming love and mercy, to be clothed with 
those robes washed and made white in the 
blood of the Lamb.” 
=< 
FLAX-COTTON, 

Few intelligent readers on this side the Atlan- 
tic, we fancy, are unaware that if there is any 
one subject on which British statesmen fee] a 
particular uneasiness, it is that of the depend- 


ence of their country on this country for its sup- 


piles ¢ f cotton. The evils and dang rs of such 


dependence are apparent. The most important 
branch of their manufacturing industry, with 
which every other branch sympathizes, is at the 


of ec} ut the 


mercy vance, trembling : vicissitudes 
of the seasons and the changes of Pp litical affairs. 
\ deficient crop, or the fear of one, interrupts 
the flow of trade; while it is seen that a year of 


war or non-intercourse would destroy the whole 


words of 


fabric of industry, and, in the one of 
its late writers, humble the pride of England in 
the dust It is confessed to be a matter of the 
first consequence that this condition of things 
should be brought to an end; and hence the 
thousand efforts to revive the cultivation of 


cotton in the West and East Indies, and to es- 
tablish it. if possible, in other British colonial 


possessions, as in Africa and Australia. And 
hence, too, the eagerness with which—while the 
eott m-pl iting speculation is still by no means 


abandoned—the public mind catches at a new 
project, deemed as feasible as it 
substituting flax prepared in a particular way 
for the important Ameri 


r) 
rl 


can stapli . 

The announcement has been made by the 
London papers, in very positive and triumphant 
tones, that a series of novel improvements has 
been effected, by which, in the first place, the 
fibre of flax can be separated from th plant 
without any of the labour, cost, and injury of 
the process; and in the second, “the 
texture modified so as to di prive it of the “eold 
feel”’ of flax, and convert i into 
—a new material—possessing, says the Morning 


steeping 


it a substance 


Chronicle, “all the warmth of wool, the softness 


of cotton, and the glossiness of silk,” which it is 


in the Ministry, 


is curious, of 


to the word of his Grace, which is able to!said so strongly to resemble, both to the eye and/changes. 


touch, that nothing but “the actual samples 
of the results, in one and the same bundle of 
fibres, the raw flax at one end and the quasi-silk 
or cotton at the other,” would induce belief; 
while it is found—and this is pronounced the 
crowning triumph—that the flax, thus prepared, 
may be sent to the cotton mill, and there, in 
the ordinary cotton machinery, manufactured 
y as cotton itself. 

When it is remembered that the soil of the 
British islands is a flax soil, and that the culture 
tf the plant there has been always well under- 
stood and extensive ly prac tised, we have only to 


into goods as easily 


be assured of these statements being well founded 
to bn com pe lled to agree with the Chronicle that 
“a discove ry has been effected, which, when it 
shall have been brought into actual operation, 
will prove th 
ind most beneficial stimulus, both 
facturing and the 
British islands.”’ 


means of admimistering a potent 
to the manu 
agricultural industry of the 
The Chroniel speaks on the 
sufficient confidence, although it 
us very little 1 


subject with 
iformation as to the nature 

It says that the first— 
that of preparing the flax without steeping—is 
the Mr. Donlan, and that it is 
Ingenious, sim ple and economical; that the second 
moditied mate 
calls flax-cotton—is due to M. Le 
miry 
suppose, from the name,) and that it is so far 
that the whole cost of con- 


of the new processes. 


invention of a 


—that for converting it into th 
rial, which it 
(Chevalier P. Claussen, (a Frenchman, we 
trom being expensive, 
version amounts to no more than seven-sixteenths 
of a penny per pound; while of the third—the 
application, or idea of the application, of cotton 
machinery to the manufacture of the flax—it ap- 
pears to concede the honour of the suggestion to 
Mr. Porter, who read a paper on the subject at 
the late annual meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, and describes the practical success of the 
experiment in the following language :— 

‘‘In the course of the last week, the inventor 
went to Manchester with a quantity of his ‘ flax- 
cotton’—placed it in the hands of a spinner— 
and the result soon ceased to be doubtful. The 
cotton spindles took as kindly to the new mate- 
rial as if it and they had been expressly made 
for each other. - With a very slight alteration in 
the machinery—which, however, will not be re- 
quired hereafter—it did its work perfectly ; and 
on Saturday night we were shown the first fruits 
of the invention in the shape of a quantity of 
‘rovings’ and yarns, of unimpeachable quality 
and colour, in a state of perfect readiness for the 
further processes of weaving and manufacture. 
We subsequently commissioned an intelligent 
gentleman, who has devoted much attention to 
the subject, to visit Maanchester, for the pur- 
pose of personally inspecting the whole process; 
and the result has fully confirmed the informa- 
tion which we had previously received.” 

The Chronicle adds, that at the approaching 
great Industrial Exhibition, the inventor of the 
flax-cotton will be present, prepared to exhibit 
the whole series of processes, “from the first 
preparation of the raw material to the final manu- 
facture of the ‘ cotton,’ * silk,’ and ¢ wool’ into 
textile fabrics.’’ It also states that a company is 
formed, and about to be chartered in Ireland, 
which proposes to bring at once into flax-cultiva- 
tion there, no less than one hundred thousand 
acres of land, and to purchase the product at the 
rate of £12 per acre. 

The result of the diseovery will be expected 
with not more interest in England than in the 
United States. Here we may indulge a little 
incredulity as to the full success of an invention 
aiming at so many, and such singular ends and 


We have had several inventions pa- 
tented, or proposed, in this country, both for 
preparing flax without steeping, and for spinning 
it with cotton machinery, which have not had 
the success their authors anticipated; and we 
have heard, we think, in former years, of a hope- 
ful effort similar to that of Mr. Claussen, which 
was made on the Continent, by which flax was 
to be transmuted into silk, and perhaps cotton, 
although we have no proof that the process ever 
came to any thing 

We may comfort ourselves with the reflection, 
that, if the British ent rprise be successful, we 
can raise flax here quite is easily as our friends 
possibly, somewhat more abun- 
The farmers of the West 

In the meanwhile, it is 


and, 
dantly and cheaply 

may enjoy the benefit 
the planters of the cotton-rai 


ean there 


sing states who are 


‘ 


most immediately interested in the question 


N. A and | NS. Gravett 


On which the Ricl fol 


mond Whig makes the fol- 
lowing judicious observations: 

trial, that 
flax, prepared in a particular way, can be substi- 


tuted for cotton, so as to enable Great Britain to 
! 


“Tf it should turn out, upon further 


e, a mighty 
effect will be produced upon the value of prto- 
perty in the Southern States. The price of lands 
and slave property will at be 
ind business arrangements entered into upon the 
present value of that species of property, will, 
after the y have matured, produc a crash that 
will be felt over the entire country \ 
would thus be read upon the mutability of 
human affairs. The 
sulting from the change would be most import- 
ant. A considerable diminution in the wealth 
and power of the Southern States would of itself 
have a marked effect upon their political rela- 
tions with the other States—the importance of 
their friendship as well the dread of their 
enmity would thereby be decreased. 

“The Cotton Treaty, to be negotiated with 


dispense with our Southern stap 


one diminished, 


lesson 


wlitical consequences re- 


England, which, not long since, we had occasion 
and through which the Southern 
States were to cure all the evils of Disunion, 
would yanish into thin air, and the Southern 
States be thrown upon their own 
Should flax be made to supply the 
ton, then will be exemplified the impolicy here- 
tofore pursued by the cotton states, of relying 
on one leading interest to the exelusion of all 
others. If that great system of American indus- 
try first recommended by Gen. Hamilton, and 
since enlarged and enforced by Mr. Clay, had 
been adopted here in the South, no such catas- 
trophe could befal her. But, unfortunately, 
that system was rejected. It is difficult to fore- 
see the effects of this change. South Carolina, 
now standing on the brink of secession, might be 
induced to draw back, should she look into the 
future.” 


to discuss, 


resources. 


ace of cot- 


TO GIVE VARIOUS 
THE SAME 


CAUSES WHICH 
TEMPERATURES 
LATITUDE, 


CONTRIBUTE 
TO COUNTRIES IN 


It is well known that the nations on the west 
coast of Europe enjoy a milder climate than any 
others in the world, in the same latitude. Ked- 
inburgh is about fifteen degrees farther north 
than New York, yet the same severity of cold is 
There 
are what are termed Isothermal lines on some 
maps, which are traced through places of the 
same mean annual temperature. These were 
first laid down by the great Humboldt, eight lines 
of which are traced through the northern hemis- 
phe re, five of them being chiefly confined to op- 


never experienced the re in midwinter. 
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posite shores of the Atlantic, and three of them 
extending round two-thirds of the earth’s surface. 
‘Two stations of equal] latitudes, the one in Eu- 
rope and other in North America, wrive a 
mean temperature of 4 1-10 degrees to the for- 
mer the latter. To account for this, all 
the subject attribute the elevated 
temperature of Europe over America to the in- 
fluence of the Gulf Stream, which breaks upon 
the coasts of [reland, Scotland, and Norway. 

Mr. R Adie has late ly published 
in the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, in which 
he attributes the elevated tem pr rature of the 
West of Europe to the influence of hot breezes 
from the desert of Sahara, in Africa and vives 
good reasons why the Gulf Stream is not the 


thi 


above 


writers, on 


an artic: 


cause, as has been supposed heretofore. The 
Gulf Stream, after a course of about four thou- 
sand ye ographical mil 8, Passe ; along the coast of 


the United States for S00 mile s, to the Banks 
of New Foundland, where it begins to cross to 
the shores of Norway. Now, if the Gulf Stream, 
with its higher te mperature than the other w 

ters of the Atl ntic, was the cause of ! high 
er temperature of the countries In north-western 
Kur ype, the shores of which it washed, wl y is it 
that the atmosphere of the places on the Ameri 
can Coast. utiguous to the Banks of New 


Foundland, are not much elevated in temperature, 
if any, while on the coast of Norway, where th 
Gulf stream must have less influence, the tem 
perature for the latitude is very great Mr. 
Adie says, ‘there must be another source of 
heat to account for this elevated te mperature of 
north-western Europe.” Here is his opinion— 
the way he accounts for it: “ Ata distance vary 
ing from 1500 to 5.000 geographical mil a ac- 
cord ng to localities, in the ors lesert, there is 
a magazine of heat, the greatest on the fac ot 
the globe, and composed of heated air capable of 
travelling with ten times the velocity of ocean 
currents The air of this desert is nerally 


north- isterly, and this m 'y be supp sed te mi- 


its thus 


litate against the ground issumed, by 


taking away the air from the north-west of Eu 
rope, where the t mperature is elevated ; but the 
continued stream of air in the region of the 


trade winds all round the world, from north-east, 


must havea eounterbalancing south-west wind 





somewhere, and for this reason the south-west 
winds of the temperate zone restore the equi 
librium, which the perpetual north-east trad 
winds would disturb.’’ Mr. Adie, therefore, 
lays it down that the south-west winds, whicl 
are so general on the north-west coast of Eur pe, 
are the return currents of air carried towards 
the equator by a north-east wind, and the influ 
ence of this heated air should reach Eur pe by 
a south-west wind. He does not, however demi 
that the Gulf Stream exerts an influence in ele 
vating the temperature of Britain and Norway, 
but he places the current of hot air from Sah ra 
as the first distant source of heat, and the Gulf 
Stream as the second, which are the causes that 
give to the north-wesf coast of Kurope temper 
ature whose mean elevation is above all other 


countries in the same nothern latitudes. In sun 





mer, Britain and Norway have lower temper 
atures than the countries in North America, on 
the same lines, but in winter the temperat 
is much higher.—Ne/entific Ameri 

THE LIGHTS OF LONDON. 


In 1661 the streets were directed to be light- 
ed with candles or lanterns, by 
holder or occupier fronting the main road, 
from nightfall to 9 P. M., the hour of retiring to 
In the last year of King Charles II's 


every house- 


hed 
Ded, 


reion one Edward Hemming obtained the right 
of with 
over every tenth door, from six on 
evenings until midnight, between Mict aelmas 
aud lady day. During the 
Anne, in 1708, Mr. Michael! 


lighting the streets lanterns placed 


mooniess 


reion of (tueen 


Coke introduced 


globular glass lan ps with oi} burners, ins ead 
of the former glimmering lanterns. In 1716 
an act was | assed, which enjoined every 


householder to furnish a light before his door 
from six to eleven o'clock at night, except on 
evenings between the seventh night of each 
the 


formed 


new moon, and the third afer reached 
full. 
to light the streets from six o'clock ‘until mid- 
paid 


for this purpose 


In a few years a company was 


night each householder who poor-rates 


bel | 


ng required to contribute 
six shillings a year.—Foreign paper. 


Hillam 
ADDISON AND THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

It is curious to observe how often that wich 

is regarded as fantastical aud chimerical iw 


one age, acquires the character of cold rea ly 


in another. Strada, in one of his proljusions, 
says Addison, * gives an account of a chimer- 
ical correspondence beetween two friends by 


I 
the help of a certain loadstone, which had such 


Virtue in it that if touched by two several needles 
when of be- 
gan to move, so 


these needles so touched 
the though at 
great a distance, moved atthe same time 
He that 
friends, being each of them possessed of 


one 
other, ever 
and 
in the same manoer. tells us two 
these 
needles, made a kind of dial-plate, inseriving 
it with twenty-four jetters, in the same manner 
that the hours of the day are marked upon the 
ordinary dial-plate. 

They then fixed one of the needles on each 
of these plates in such a manner, that it could 
move round without impe diment, so as to point 
to anv of the twenty-four letters. U 
separating from one another imto distant coun- 
they withdraw 


punctually into their closets at a certain hour 


pon their 


tries, agreed to themselves 
of the day, and to converse with ons another 
by this their invention. 
they were some hundred miles asunder, each 
up in AL the 
time appointed, and immediately cast his eye 
up 


Accordingly, when 


of them shut himself his closet 


n the dial-plate. If he had a mind to write 
any thing to his friend, he directed his needle 
to every letter that formed the words he had 
occasion for, making a little pause at the end 
of every word or sentence, to avoid confusion. 

The friend, in the meanwhile, saw his own 
sympathetic needle moving of itself to every 
letter which that of his correspondent pointed 
ut. By this means, they talked together across 
a whole continent, and conveyed their thoughts 
to one another in an instant over cities or 
mountains, seas or deserts.” If M. Scuddery, 
or any other of romance 
Addison) had introduced a necromancer, who 
s generally in the train of a knight-errant, 
making a present to two lovers or a couple of 
the reader 
would not have been a little have 
seen them corresponding with one another 
when they were guarded by spies and watch- 
es or separated by castles and adventurers 
“In the 
should be revived or put in practice, | would 
that e lover's dial-plate there 
should be written not only the twenty-four 
etters, but several entire words, which have 
ilways a place in passionate epistles—as 
flames, darts, die, languish, absence, cupid, 
heart, eyes, hang, drown, and the like. ‘This 


writer continues 


se above-mentioned needles, 


the 


pleased to 
meanwhile, if ever this invention 


propose on tt 


would very much abridge the lovers’ pains in 


this way of writing a letter, as it would enable 


him to express the most useful and significant 


words with a single turn of the needle.” Ad- 
lison wrote thisin 1711. Hed he lived a hun- 
dred and forty years later, he would have 
seen notonly the sy mpathetic needles of Strada, 
but even the alphabetic dial literally real zed 
Dublin University Magazine. 
ee 


Great Sprinec at Bettrontr, Pa,x—Within 
the borough of Bellefonte, there is a natural 
curiosity, which has often interested strangers, 
and claimed their admiration. It is a spring 
bursting from the base of a high hill bordering 
on the suburbs,and which in its course, achieves 
all the purposes of steam, or Professor Page's 
electrical power. It is enclosed at surface 
by a circular wall, probably one hundred and 
fifty feet in circumference ; in which basin a 
twelve feet deep, and 


its 


voiume collects ten or 
so transparent! that the minutest pe bble is clear- 
ly pe rceptible at the This body 3s 
made to turn a wheel, by the power of which 
a portion of the surplus water is forced through 


bottom. 


iron pipes up an almost perpendicular hill, (a 
spur of the same whence tt flows) three hun- 
dred feet high, where it is received into a res- 
ervoir; and being higher than the town, Is dis- 
tributed without other agency to every street 
in the borough. Such water, too, never tlow- 
ed elsewhere, than through the granite moun- 
tains of this region.—It is equal, if it does not 
he limpid stream of the fabled He li- 
con. Butthe volume of water is not exhaus- 
ted here. Alter supplying 24,000 valions 
daily to the borough, and 30,000, (54,000 gal- 
lons in all supposed to be wasted before it es- 
capes from the basin, it meanders ina stream 
for half a mile, when it is checked by a dam, 
and made to turn asaw-mill and a grist mill; 
then, uniting with the diminutive Spring Cree k 
flows on to Milesburg, a disiance of two miles, 
and in its course supplying the power of one or 


exceed, t 


two forges,and an equal number of rolling-mills, . 
which together would require, for the same pnr- 
pose, steam equivalent to fifty horse-power. A 
more remarkable and vaiuable curiosity, does 
not exist in the United States. 


sisal 

\ person may advance heavenward by the 
upright and careful life of enl ghtened reason 
and avoid many snares and errors, which like 
pits and bogs the careless fall into—just as 
travellers in their earthly journies may do 
by moonlight. But he should never forget, 


it is not by the use of the rational ‘faculty that an 


entrance into a heavenly condition 1s gained, 


Whenthe sun of righteousness arises on the 
mind, the moon-like light of reason is extn- 


guished. 
iseihliabiice 

‘THE LAST HALF CENTURY contributed more to 
the progress of science and of civilization than 
any similar period of time since the Christian 
era. 

Within the last fifty years the steam-engine, 
the power-loom, the spinning-jenny, the cot- 
ton-gin, tae use of pit-coal in the production of 
tron and the manufacture of gas, the magnetic 
ielegraph, which has just begun to develop 
tts usefulness, and many other inventions and 
discoveries, bearing directly'upon every human 
interest, have been originated or for the first 
time brought into actual service. However 
important the political events of the half cen- 
tury have been, and however nations have ad- 
vanced towards political perfection, the pro- 
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gress which science has made in that period, The following documents will, we think, be and solemnly declaring that all the lands of the 
has undoubtedly contributed the most toward 
augmenting the comforts of civilization and 
improving the condition of humanity. 


read with interest, not only as giving the said Seneca and Onondaga Indians shall be 
. : and remain their property forever, unless vol- 

; _ untarily sold by them. 

but asa manifestation of their gratitude for, Notwithstanding this care of the United 


most recent account of the Indians’ affairs, 


eo CC -  Rnw 


the assistance received from Friends. It is States Government, the land speculators have 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. a blessed thing to labor for the good of $'evously annoyed us, by incessant attempts 
; I } he lat ; i] of a hidden, or more obvious character, to drive 

are ‘e > > q yroves unavali- wy 
others, even when the ibor proves una us from our lands. ‘Thus constantly harrassed, 


HILADELP FIRST [Tt , 1851. . . 
PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 11, 1851 ing; but the labor that prospers is doubly our nation was not only made unhappy, but by 


a-"_— - ED 


blessed,—it “blesseth him that gives and him being kept in e restless anxious state, our im- 
Che Seneca nation of Indians have lately’ that takes.” provement and civilization were greatly re- 
tarded. These speculators, as it is well known, 


eY ( >» Preside P » TT >( S ~~? 2 ‘ . ws 
sent to the President of the United States, 7, his excellency the President of the United did, in the year 1838, and subsequently, by 


ar . nad 2 was « ie ‘ 
and to the Indian Bureau at W ashington, a States enormous bribes so corruy tsome ol our Chiefs, 
Sates, 


as to obtain a ‘Treaty, by which our nation was 
deprived of the title to all their lands, and was 
to have been driven into the wilderness be- 
That at the close of the Revolutionary war yond the Mississippi to perish. Under the 
the State of Massachusetts claimed an in- treaty of 1838, between the United States 
document, and containing, in a condensed terest in large tracts of land lying in the wes- Government and the New York Indians, about 
form, an historical review of their concerns,| tern parts ofthe State of New York. By an ‘wo hundred of them by plausible but false 
agreement between those States made at Hart- pretences, were induced to emigrate to that 

ford on the 16th day of December, 1786, New country, which had been described to them 
York granted to Massachusetts all herclaim to 48 @ terrestrial paradise, and there, through 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, which has/these lands, subject to the right of the Indian want and by the diseases of the climate about 
had that people under its care since the 10th|natives therein; and the State of Massachusetts one half of their number died within six or 


memorial, asking ‘the continued protection | : 
The Seneca nation of Indians inthe State of 


of our Government against the arts and in- New York would respectfully represent: 
ave ) g , i e ‘ 


trigues of those who desire their destruc- 


tion.”’ Coming from the nation as an official 


for more than sixty years, this memorial be- 


comes exceedingly interesting to the members 


~OF ceded to the State of New York the sovereign- ¢!ght months after their arrival. The rem- 

month, 1795. ty and jurisdiction over the same. ~ nant were brought back at great expense by a 
But the Memorial becomes still more in- ~ On the 11th day of May, 1791, the Common. delegation of our friends. , , 

teresting, as an official acknowledgment of! wealth of Massachusetts conveyed to Robert After years of inexpressible suffering, from 


benefits derived from the joint labors of the Morris all its right in and to the said land, it the fraudulency of the land agents, and the 

; being a** right of pre-cmptio,” or exclusive Corruption of our A niefs, a treaty through the 
j; right to purchase of the native Indians their ti-| mediation of our friends, was made at Buflalo, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. In the year 1839 tJe to said lands. By sundry subsequent con- |!n the year 1842. ‘The Reservations of Alle- 
a joint committee from these meetings, vis-| veyances, this pre-emption right, became vested gany and Cattaraugus were by that treaty re- 
; in the “Ogden Land Company,’’ so far as re- conveyed to our nation. Many of our people 
garded those parts of the said lands, which had removed from Butialo and settled on the lands 
not before been sold. Thus the said Land restored to us. In ournewsituation, feeling 
ly, and a supplementary treaty executed Company became entitled to purchase all the confident of a permanent settlement, our peo- 
afterwards, the Ogden Land Company had land remaining unsold, which had belonged to ple applied themselves to agriculture ; and by 


four Yearly Meetings of Genesee, New York, 


ited the Indian settlement of Cattaraugus. 


Be a fraudulent treaty, signed previous- 


\ . the ¢ ynfederacy of the Six Nation: improvement in this and other branches of use- 
obtained a legal title to the four Reservations he ancient conlede y , my on I , 


7 la. Buifalo. C dAl the State of New York. ful knowledge, gave evidence of rapid advance- 
onawanda, Builalo, vallaraugus, and A\l- Since the yeur 1791 various treaties have ment toward civilization. But this bright day 
legany. been made between the Seneca Indians and, was soon overcast with clouds. Three years 


h the persevering labors of the the said Land Company, by which the said In- had not passed away before the increasing in- 
dians sold all their right to the remnant of their telligence of the nation, led them to perceive 
once extensive territory, excepting certain small that, as like causes produce like effects, so our 
tracts retained for their own occupation : ‘They chiefs who had signed the fraudulent treaty 

were reconveyed to the nation; after which |ie in the western part of the State and are gen-| 1888, by which we lost our land, might by 


Throug 
Committees, two of the Reservations, con- 


taining about 53,000 acres of fertile land, 


| le , , ene > “ lie > oee sane ally fraud fom . + f A 
schools were instituted amone them, and, erally known by the name ol Indian Reser- means, equally fraudulent, deprive us of it 
vations.” again. 

' By atreaty made at Canandaizguaonthe llth; Under these convictions we became very un- 
the people have made great and rapid advances day of November, 1794, between the Govern- easy. A council of the nation was called to 


towards a state of civilization. ment ofthe United States and the New York meet at Cattaraugus on the 20th of January, 


under the faithful guardianship of Friends, 


It is well known to the creat body of Socie- Indians, the said Government solemnly guar- 1845. It met accordingly and after a full dis- 
| he J C ' had t ly to 20 ed to them the peaceat le possession Cussion of the subject, it was resolved and de- 

ri he ne « I es hi I only to ' " ; \ 
ty, that the Joint Vommittees had no ) and enjoyment of all their reservations. I'he termined that our political usages should be 


overcome great difficulties, arising out of the extension of the white settlements westwardly, |¢ hanged, and so amended that no sale ord S| 


peculiar condition of the Seneca nation, at greatly enhanced the value of these reserva- sition of our lands should be valid unless made 
tions, and exciting the cupidity of land specula- in full council, and the assent of two-thirds 
tors, they used various means to remove our all the Chiefs, Warriors, and adult maleci 
people, in orderto get possession of their lands. of the nation be obtained ;—such assent to 
opposite quarters,—from enemies, within and Ag farback asthe year [#02,-the encroach- given by our people in writing, under their 


without our own pale. By them the labor of ments and depredations of the whites on our hands and seals in full and open council of the 


the time it was taken under their care ;—but 


also, to stem a tide of opposition flowing from 


“ ' ° . ations. bec? a lectsol o at annoy- Chiefs ¢ rs ore of the alior 
Friends was declared to be injurious to the Teservations, becam subjects of great annoy hiefs and Warriors of the nation 


; ' ance to our people. Thus the power of the Chiefs to alienate our 
nterests i he , > u "PY ¢ ' o 
ate of the Indians, and denounce - Alarmed and agitated by these movements, lands was taken from them, but their power 
fatal to the objects of Society. But Time our Nation in conjunction with the qgnon lacva| was in no other respects eurta ed. This k 


and Truth seldom fail to remove the er- Indians, applied to the United States govern- of government could not in the nature of things, 
tort: f >! , : he's ‘ ‘ r e ‘ | w adw . 
rors arising from misapprehension or malice: 9% for ts protection, in Su —_— nt of _ sast long m8 Rates, 4 h he m1 a opener 
guaranty, stipulated in the said re¢ ited treaty. ing in civilization. It was in fact only adap 
Faithful to its contract, the United States au-!ed to the rudest state of society. But circum- 
present time, the state of the Indians, who, thoriiies immediately interposed, and General! stances soon occurred to hasten a revolution, 
have been the objects of the Society's con- Dearborn, then Secretary of W ar, by author-| which was indeed inevitable before the nat 
s : ity of the President of the United States issued could be settled on a permanent basis. Out 
a Proclamation, dated March 17th, 1802, Chiefs had been deprived of the power aga 
strictly forbidding all disturbance of the said \to sell our land, but not to defraud us of our 


friends. Indians in the quiet possession of their lands; money. We saw them wielding power wi 


and it is cause of great satisfaction, that at the 


cern, is eminently prosperous, and bids fair 


to realize the most sanguine hopes of their 
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out responsibility or limitation of time: We 
saw them squandering the people’s property 
without regard to the general good; we saw 
them embezzling our money, and applying to 
their one use the funds of the nation. 

Roused by these abuses, and with a clear 
view of the ruinto which they must ultimately 
lead, the nation determined to change the form 


of government, and by the establishment of an| 


elective Rvpublic, subject their officers to a strict 
responsibilty, and throw round the people the 
protection of equal laws, In pursuance of this 
determination the people of the Seneca nation 
after due and public notice given, met in con- 
vention at Cattaraugus on the 4th day of De- 
cember, 1848, ard there adopted a written 
Constitution, by which the ancient government 
by Chetfs was abrogated, and a Representative 
Government established in its stead. This 
Constitution is founded on the great prin- 


ciples of Government embraced by the people | 


of the United States in their political establish- 
ments. It recognizes the fundamental princi. 
ples adopted by our white neighbours, in their 
Declaration of Independence; and to secure 
the great object of government, as stated in 
that document, has been the end and aim of 
the Seneca nation in their late Revolution. 
With such modifications only, as were neces- 
sary to suit the pe culiar circumstances of the 
people. Our Constitution has been copied 
after the long tried models of the States around 
us. It has Legislative, Executive, and Judici- 
ary Departments. Al: our officers are annually 
elected directly by the citizens—of course are 
immediately responsible to their constituents, 
and in case of mal-administration easily and 
speedily removed. 

Soon after the adoption of the new form of 
Government the Ex-Cliefs, who by the change 
were reduce to the level of their fellow citiizens, 
and had lost both the honors and emoluments 
of office, manifested great uneasiness. Under 
these feelngs they sent a delegation to the 
Indian Department complaining of the move- 
ment ofthe nation. About the same time the 
new Government sent agents to Washington to 
represent their Case. ‘The commissioner of 
Indian affairs in order to arrive at a sound 
judgment on the subject, wrote a letter to the 
United States sub-Agent at Ellicottsville in the 
State of New York, requiring him to inform 
the Department amply on all subjects con- 
nected with the late Revolution. This was 
done, and the Departme nt having deliberately 
weighed the evidence furnished by both parties, 
at length decided in favor of the new Govern- 
ment. The following letter from the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs at Washington to the 
sub-Agent, annonnces the final determination 
of the Department. 

“ War Deparmentt, 2 

Office’of Indian Affairs, Feb. 2d. 1849. § 

Sir: Your reportof the 24th ultimo has 
been received. ‘The new form of government 
of Indians on the Cattaraugus and Allegany 
Keservations, having been adopted by a ma- 
jority, wil! be recognized by the Governmen,t 
and so far as may be necessary, the relations 
of the Government with those indians will be 
made to conform thereto; and as requested by 
them, Phillip E. Thomas of Baltimore, will be 
recognized as their friend, and as the Represen- 
tative of their wishes and interests. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Wa. Meni.’ 
R. H. SHANKLAN, 
Sub-Agent, of Ellicottsville, N. Y. 


To be Continued 


We are requested to mention, that the 
jevenings of the lectures by Clinton Gillingham 
and Edward Parrish, at the Lecture room of 
Friends’ Central School, have been changed 
forthe present to Fourth and Seventh day 
Evenings of each week. 





Norice.—Friends in want of Foulkes’\Alma- 
nac for 1851, are notified that a new edition is 
being printed, the first one having been exhaus- 
ted ; and they can be obtained in a few days 


wholesale or retail, of the publishers, 
Wa. D. Parrisu. & Co. 
No. 4. North 5th street. 


Dien,—On the 7th inst., Many Saw, in the 74th 


year of her age. 


Maraisp,—On 12 mo. 26th, 1850, according to the 
order of the Religious Society of Friends, Clement Bin- 
pie toSarah 8S. T'rson, daughter of the lete Thomas 
Morris, all of Philadelphia, 

Markiep,—According to the order of the Religious 
Society of Friends, on the 3ist inst., Thomas H. 
Yarpiey, M. D., to Marr T. Martin, daughter of 
James Martin, all of Philadelphia. 
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For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer 


The Female Association of Philadelphia for 
the Relief of the Sick aud Infirm Poor with 
Clothing, &c., in presenting an annual report 
of their labours gratefully acknowledge the 
continued liberality of the ir friends, and hope 
that the result of their efforts may encourage 
the benevolent still to extend that ee 
which for so many years has enabled them to 
alleviate the sufferings of disease and gladden 
the dark abodes of poverty. 

During the past season 2407 garments have 
beeu distributed, of which 864 were made by 
indigent women in the employment of the 
society. This department has been attended 
with increased satisfaction, the sole regret being 
their inability to employ many applicants who 
would gladly obtain even a few articles wher 
the remuneration would be somewhat ia ad- 
vance ofthe miserable pittance for which they 
are too often forced to toil. 

The following statement presents a condensed 
account of the receipts ond expenditures of the 
last season. 





Balance from last year. $ 02 

Dividend on bank stock during recess, 90 0U 
S ’ 

Subscriptions and donations. 462 50 

992 52 


Cash paid Purchasing Com- 


mittee, $406 63 
Cash paid for sewing 144 30 
Balance in Treasury 1 59 


552 62 
H. Mitrer, Pres. 
E. Jenkins, Tres. 
A. Bippte, Secy. 
Philada. 3d mo 16th 1550. 
scl 
INDIAN CORN, 

Rice is probably the chief article of sus. 
tenance of the larger number of human be- 
ings; Wheatof the next class in number; 
but the grain which ought to be most cultivated 
and relied on is our Maise or Indian Corn. 
Its production demands labor and care, but the 
growing plant can hardly be surpassed in lux- 
uriance or beauty, and we know nothing else 
above-ground—certainly no grain—of which 


so large an amount of food can be annually ob- 
tained froma well cultivated acre. It is far 
more reliable for a good yield than Wheat, and 
the insects which assail it are far more within 
the reach of man’s exterminating warfare. It 
grows rankly and matures seasonably over 
two-thirds o@ the earth’s habitable surface, and, 
under thorough cultivation, wil! yield one 
hundred bushels or two and a half tons of highly 
nutritious grain to the acre, beside a large 
amountof fodder for cattle; or, sowed proper- 
ly and cut green, as many as twelve tonstothe 


» acre of the best food for cattle has been ob- 


tained. ‘The world hears enough of our Cot 
ton-crop,andany worm, or blight, ordrouth, or 
premature frost ‘affecting it,is telegraphed and 
trumps ted all over the civilized world; po- 
litical orators and mercantile writers talk as 
though the world existed by the grace ol Cot- 
ton, whereas our Corn crop Is worth three of 
our Cotton any year of our lives. But our 
corn is mainly consumed at home, while our 
Cotton in good part goes abroad, and this be- 
littles the importance of the former and mag- 
nifies that of the latter. 

There is a stupid prejudice throughout the 


the use of Corn as an ar- 





Free States against 
ticle of human tood, which seems to be based 
on a presumption that it is a coarse and khome- 
ly grain, designed for hogs and catile. In the 
South, this prejudice is unknown, and Corn 
bread of various kinds and other preparations 
of this grain are constantly provided and freely 
used in every household, from highest to low- 
est. Much of this prejudice is simply absurd, 
but it has some foundation in the current ig- 
norance with regard to the preparation and 
preservation of the flourof Corn. The plant 
has been known to the civilized world for 
comparatively few ages, and is not vet fully 
understood nor fairly treated by the great 
majority even of our Own people, while im 
Europe it has had no chance at all. The 
farina of Corn is among the sweetest and most 
delicate of any which the earth produces, if 
properly cured. But the ripe grain contains 
moisture and the flour readily absorbs more, 
and in consequence a good part of that con 
sumed inthis country, with ne arly all that is 
sent abroad, is in the first place very imper- 

ctly prepared, and then dampened, heated, 
soured, or rendered musty, until it is not de- 
cent food for a well-bred hog. This is no 
fault of the grain, but of the wretched methods 
current of curing, grinding, packing and trans- 
porting it. On account of these, British and 
Irish papers speak disparagingly of the taste 
of Corn bread, without the remotest idea of 


{what that taste rightfully is. 


if Mr. J. R. Stafford, an Ohioan, who has 
for several years been engaged in devising 
and perfecting improved methods of manu- 
facturing and putting up Corn Flour, we have 
repeatedly spoken. His recently patented 
methods have received the stamp of scientific 
and practical approbation, earning him several 
Gold Medals and other gratifying testimonials. 

ee 
From the Western Christian Advocate 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE CITY. 


Early in April, 1847, one hundred and forty- 
three men, two women, and two children, start- 
ed out as pioneers from Council Bluffs, lowa. 
These Mormons made an entire new road on 
the north side of the Platte, crossing Elk-horn 
to Fort Laramie; they then took the Oregon 
trail to Fort Bridger, when they commenced a 
new route through the Rocky Mountains. On 
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the 23d of July, the first camp moved into and|side of the Provo river. The lake is pure| 
halted at what is now called the centre of the water—eight miles by four—abounding with) 
city. In the afternoon of the same day they fish. About one hundred miles south of this 
had three ploughs and one harrow at w ‘ork. , ‘they have established a settlement of about 
At two o'clock, p. m., of the same day, they one hundred and fifty families. The valley is| 
commenced building the first dam for irrigation. called San Pete. Here there are many ruins| 
The next day, Saturday, they planted five covered with hieroglyphics. One place in| 
acres o{ potatoes. On the 28th of the same |particular, iscalled by the Indians “God's 
month, what they style the quoram of the Temple.”? Here, also, many remains of an- 
Twelve Apostles assembled, and laid off a city cient pottery, both glazed and unglazed, are 
as follows: Blocks often acres each, eight found in great abundance ; and here, also, is a 
lots to the block, an acre and a quarter in each' mountain of pure rock salt, and abundance of 
lot, the streets eight rods wide ; the sidewalks|bituminous coal. 
twenty feet wide; the sidewalks to be beauti-| During five months of the year there can be} 
fully shaded ; the blocks to be surrounded by no communication with the north,east, or west, 
a purling brook, issuing from the mountains ; the mountains being rendered impassable by 
every house to be built twenty feet from the|the snow. This city is situated about forty 
front fence. No two houses front each other;/and a half degrees north latitude, and one} 
standing in his own door, every man may not| hundred and eleven degrees longitude west of} 








look into his neighbor's door, but into his neigh-| Greenwhich. 

bor’s garden. ‘They have four public squares,! The productiveness of the soil is astonish- 

which are hereafter to be adorned with trees\ing, We are here inthe midst of their har-| 

from the four quarters of the globe, and sup- vest, and never have we seen such wheat.| 

plied with fountains of water. We will give you one out of many authentic) 
On the temple square they intend to havelaccounts. M. 


Holliday, from the south of| 
a garden that will cost at least $100,000 at the this place, raised upward of one hundred and 
commencement. ‘Their missionaries have al- eighty-five bushels of wheat from one bushel} 
ready arrangements in the Eastern of seed, and three hundred bushels of potatoes| 
States, in Great Britain, France, Ltaly, Den-|frpom one bushel of seed. 

mark, the Germanic States, and in the islands| ‘This valley is regarded as one of the health-| 
of the sea, to gather the iest portions of the globe ; the air is certainly the) 
fruits, and everything that purest | ever breathed. Its altitude is four| 
adorn the garden. At fi thousand feet above the level of the sea; and. 
off to contain 135 blocks. some of the mountains on the east of the val-! 
ley are more than a mile and a quarter high, 

They have laid off one and are covered with perpetual snow; while| 
mile square on the eastof the city for a Uni-| jn the valley the thermometer frequently rises | 
versity. It will notbe two years until next above one hundred degrees. 
October since the first house was builtin this, §o much for this city and valley. As tothe) 
city, - it now numbers at least nine thousand. | moral and other aspects of this people, L have 


They already have convenient houses built of not at present time or space to write anything. 
dolic s—dried brick—and most of the 


made 


seeds and 
can beautify and 
stthe city was laid 

Since then an ad- 
dition of 65 blocks has been made on the east, 
and ,60 on the west 


choicest 


luxuries [tis due to them to say that I have not seen! 
of life. They expect an emigration of at anything vicious since my arrival. They are| 
least ten thousand of their own people this very kind and hospit able to emigrants. The| 
year. 


The only method of cultivation is by irri- 
gation from what they call * City Creek,” 
Just as this creek opens in the valley from the 
snow-cap pe divides two 
main branches, which afterwards subedivide. 
This water, from the mountains to the temple 


b! ck, has 


complishing the remainder 
1 mountains, it into 


dated in obtaining supplies and refreshments, 


an average fall of nine inches in a 


plains and deserts. 


rod, for a distance of more than ten miles, with eae 

a greater fall the further you advance into the THEY ALL BELONG TO ME. 
mountains. Atone mile anda third from the BY ELIZA COOK. 

city is a warm sulphur spring, which possesses There are riches without measure, 


great cleansing and purifying properties, 
which, it 
climate, 
hot suly 


and 
is affirmed, cures most diseases of this 
Abouta mile and a half further isa 
On the south side of the 


Scattered thiekly o’er the land, 
There are heaps and heaps of treasure, 
Bright and beautiful and grand ; 


1 
Hur spring. There are forests, there are mountains, 


valley is A hot spring of pure water. The There are meadows, there are rills, 
water of this Spring is twenty-nine Ivet three Forming everlasting fountains 
inches deep. In the bosoms of the hills; 

The city is located about twenty-two miles There are birds, and there are flowers, 
south-east of the Great Salt Lake. This lake The fairest things that be— 


is considered more saline than the ocean, three 


And these great and joyous dowers, 
gallons of the water making one gallon of the 


Oh! «they all belong to me.” 


a —e Phe v — is about Bity There are golden acres bending 
miles | : a ight in width. From the entire In the light of harvest rays 

he soul 2>se two valievs are } ‘'s ’ 
north to the south these two valleys are stud Thore ore guilend trenches blending 
ded with settlers, numbering from fifteen to 


With the breath of June’s sweet days ; 
twenty 


thousand. The lieutenant engineer, 
Mr. Gunnison, estimates these valle ys—having 
explored them—as capable of supporting a 
population of fromone and and a half to two 
lions. 


There are pasture grasses blowing 
In the dewy moorland shade, 
There are herds of cattle lowing 
In the midst of bloom and blade ; 


: There are noble elms that quiver, 
On the south of this valley lie the Utah val- 


ley and lake, about fifty miles from the city. 
The name of their city is Provo, on the south 


As the gale comes full and free, 
There are alders by the river, 
And «they all belong to me.” 
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I care uot who may reckon 


The wheat piled up in sacks, 
Nor who has power to beckon 
The woodman with his axe; 
I care not who holds leases 
Of the upland or the dell, 
Nor who may count the fleeces 
When the flocks are fit to sell. 
While there’s beanty none can barter 
By the greensward and the tree; 
Claim who will, by seal and charter, 
Yet «they all belong to me.” 


There’s the thick and dingled cover 
Where the hare and pheasant play, 
There are sheets of rosy clover, 
There are hedges crowned with May, 
There are vines, all dark ana gushing, 
There are orchards ripe and red, 
There are herds of wild deer crushing 
The heath-bells as they tread. 
And ye, who count in money 
The value these may be, 
Your lives but hoki my honey, 
For « they all belong to me.” 


¥e cannot shut the tree in, 
Ye cannot hide the hills, 
Ye cannot wall the sea in, 
Ye cannot ehoke the rills ; 
The corn will only nestle 
In the bread arms of the sky, 
The clover ciop must wrestle 
With the common wind, or die 
And while these stores of treasure 
Are spread where | may see, 
By God’s high, bounteous pleasure, 
« They all belong to me.” 


What care I for the profit 


emigrants drop them a thousand ‘commodities 
fora small consideration, as they change 
from the train to the packing method of ac- 
of their journey ; 
while they. in their turn, are greatly accommo- 


atthis little more than half-way house over 


The stricken stem may yield, 
I have the shadow of it 

While upright in the field ? 
What reck I of the riches 

The mill stream gathers fast, 
While | bask in shady niches 

Aud see the brook go past ? 
What reck | who has title 

To the widest lands that be? 
They are mine without requital, 

God gave them all to me. 


Oh! privilege and blessing, 
To find 1 ever own; 
What great ones, in possessing, 
| Imagine theirs alone! 
Ob! glory to the Maker 
Who gave such boon to hold, 
Who made me free partaker 
Where others buy with gold! 
For while the woods and mountains 
Stand up where I can see, 
While God unlocks the fountains, 
«They all belong to me!” 


For disappointments, that come not by our 
own folly, they are the trials or corrections of 
Heaven: and it is our own fault, if they prove 
not to our advantage. 

To repine at them dees- not mend the mat- 
jter: itis only to grumble at our Creator. But 
ito see the hand of God in them, with an 
|humble submission to his will, is the way to 
turn our water into wine ,and engage the greatest 
ilove and mercy on our side. 
| "We must needs disorder ourselves, if we only 
\look at our losses. But if we consicer how 
little we deserve what is left, our passion will 
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cool, and our murmers will turn into thank- EYRE & LANDE 





L, 


fulness. — Ww. Penn. 8. W. CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH, 
nnnieieaee Philadelphia, 
One apprehends that in doing whatever he be- i ge established a store where Friends now resort to 
eves to be right, he is secretly assisted by th eee 


GOOD SILKS for DRESSES 
Piain style of M De Laines 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 


} 
I 


¢ood spirit favoring his endeavors ; another that 
without the instruction of the spirit, he is ever 


t uncertainty what his d ity 1s, and must move Neat Ginghams and Calicoes 
vt a venture. The first taking reason for his Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
, . ox“ slins b I nlece 
uide, walks by an outward rule, and depen | Good me lins by the piece, ; 
it ae she leit ; , Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
‘ s own rio > the lath OLS su . 
iu . Cx M r consider Cloths, Cassimeres and Veetings, 
Joiy ly fluences i nec ssary to eve ry u ! Piain Style Cloth Table Cove rs, 
ble act, apprehends the best prayer he can u Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 
to watch for its discoveries in a desire for E. & L. Lave at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape 
to follow them. What shall we say! [x C™pliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde, Tar- 
npr pees: 2 no taal ant deat al letan, and other cap stutls, not only of the first quality. 
: ; ; ' but in the best order, 
weed guitenen of trath ie — Prana . _ , 
Clal pg udan i truth J o ©) ta forma Eowanp BE. Evxug. Wasuarseros I. Lawnect. 
bject of faith, but who, nevertheless, sincerely Jan bi.—ft- 
practice what they think right, are more | 
table in the Divine Sight than they who, thou i URE 6 FRIENDS’ ALMANACS for 1651 ase 
better mnformed, are wanting in fu thtuiness a ee ae ooo Convery « these tn 
/ ? c — want can oblain them by applying to the publishers. 
' j WM. DV. PARKISH& Co, 
— No. 4. North 5th St. 
PHILADELPHIA MARKET. PEVDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses, 
Fiors The market for Flour is quite cull, and J Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
‘ seaport thee ie very bit ; Saat reauy tnade of made to order, at short notice 
A i ! i e if , y i a . . 
' : FEATHERS ot all qualities, 
brands | at 6 h bi pw buyers. Saies f : ’ "2 : ’ 
brands sell at 4 62°, with but few buyer ale ' BLANKETS, Marseilies QUILTS and COMFORT. 
city use fiffiited at $469 a4 87). Fancy brands ABLES, 
held at 5 2o a 6 25. Also a full assortment of TICKINGS alwavs on 
Rye Frio Is without inquiry at &3 50 band, all for sale at the lowest prices by 
cea Sells at @2 874 for Penna., and 3 12 HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
te ileal - * 148 South Second street, 5 doors abuve pruce Philad 
: ; N. DB. Feathers baked or scalded aud Mattresses 
Wiueat.—There is still a limited demand for Ee 
REPAIRED 
What Last sale of Pennsylvania red was at $1 02, ith mo. 2utt tf, 


{ white at Bi 10a l 12 





Ry Last sale of Penna. was at 7 Ce LING» tor Freods.— Neat Patterns Three 
LYE, ‘ i r enna. was at Tc, 
Ply ; Superfine and low riced lngrain Carpet 
Conn —The offering of Corn is light, aud new yellow . : , f 
g & ) ines, @ so Entry sand Stair Carpet gs to great variety 
commands at 6la Gike. afloat. of pattern; Woolen Druggets trom half vard to four 
Oats Are still in demand at 43c for Southern and yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Clotns all sizes. 
1a d5c jor Pennsylvania rable and Mand Covers 
Cavite Marker. Che offerings of beef cattle f OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
e week were about one thousand head Beeves 
vor mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
e selling from §5 50 to BO 50 per .00 Ibs, Hogs, at the lowest market prices by 
j here were about 700 in the market, and sold fron HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
£5 25 to $5 75 per 100 lbs) Cows—About 100 sold 148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
it firm prices, $16 to $38. Sheep and Lambs.—The Hth ino, JUth.——th. 


rmer from $2 to $4, the latter from Si to 83, ac plain MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS RE’ 
ording to quality. | CEIVED.—CHAKLES ADAMS now offers, 





\ CARD.—CHAS, C. EDWARDS respectfully in- 
L forms his friends that he is receiving the finest 
\brands of Flour that come to this market. which he is 
selling at reasonable prices, and particularly solicits 
their custom. Samples of all the finest brands can be 
seen at my office, 23 8. Eighth St. 
10th mo. 5—3m. 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
No. 4 N. Fifth St., twe doors aboves Market St. 
Philada. 
Manufacturerr, Importers and Dealers in Paper, Paper 
Hangings, Bonnet Boards, Books and Stationary. 
12th mo. 7-tf 
ALI IM( IRE Furenns can obtain Marr age Certi- 
ies and Foulke’s Friends’ Almanac for 1851 . by 
applying to 
ISRAEL J. GRAHAM, 
Baltimore. 
NEW YORK Faremons can obtain the same of 
GEORGE BAKER, 
New York. 
SHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J 
The winter term of this institution commenced the 


18th of 11th mo. 1850 and will continue for twenty-tao 
weeks. Terms—sixty dollars for the session, or at that 
rate, fora part of the term, including, tuition, board 


, 
washing, mending, stationary. fuel and lights, the use of 
j 


allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books at 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other in 
the middle of the term. H. W. RIDG‘VAY. 

" Stages running between Bordentown and Crose- 
wicks, pass the school daily 12 mo.7-S m.f 


| 4’ STORE.—Kimber & Carpenter, Wholesale and 
Retail Hat and Cap Manulacturers, No 19 North 


Fourth Street, opposite Commerce, offer for sale Has 





and Caps, made and trimmed in the best manner on the 


most reasonable terms. 

EMMOR KIMBER, Jr., 
having for more than twenty vears paid particular atten- 
tion to the manufacture of P ain Hats, fecls contident 


that his experience in this branch of business will enable 





him to give his customers entire satisfaction. 

1 mo 2 

ACOR HAMER, Ju... (Successor to Jacob Hamer 
e & Son. Tailors.) will be thankful for the patro 
nage of his frien is and the friends of the late firm at 


No. 22 North Fifth Street, having for vears pa } part 
cular attention to Friends clothing, feels assured he will 
be able to give his customers satisfaction. 

4th mo. 4-1! 

EVANS’ FIRE AND THIEF PROOF SAFES 

D. FOR MERCHANTS, STOREKEEPERS, and 
others; afull essortment of various sizes now in store, 
The above CHESTS are warranted equal to any other 
make for security against FIRE OR BURGLARS, 
having WITHSTOOD THE TEST OF BOTH with- 
out injury or loss to the owners, iu any instance. 

A LSO—In store and for sale 

SEAL AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES AND 
BOOKS. 

rRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &c , in Stores. 

DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES with Cylinders and Pans 

PACKING LEVERS for Dry Good Stores, &c 

PORTABL® SHOWER BATHS, of new construc 

n, suitable for warm or cold water. 

REFRIGERATORS for keeping MEATS, BUT- 
TER. MILK, &c. in dining rvom, hall, or cellar. 


WATER FILTERS, for purifving muddy or bad 
WATER, caused by RAINS, LIMESTONE, MARL or 
other causes. OLIVER EVANS, 

d mo-tf 618. Second: or below Chesnut st. 


ce. MAKRIAGE CERTIFICATES,—Just 

printed, a fresh lot of Marriage Certificates, on the 
best English Parchment—from a fine copper plate, adapt- 
cd ty all marriages according to the order of Friends, 


either before the meeting or at private houses. Price $2. 


LE ee Extra sized Plein Blanket Shawls, good and heavy. 
: made e¢2 ressly t erder and suited to the wants of 
eMu > aan 0 a Jr. wouldinatorm hie / 
ao oo “ o n KiMneER u : ) Nainale comin deakeahle. 
da the » hea emoved nol mw now Ww 7 . . 
: ae a a ae, mower ~. i ! ee : WASH rari Yet = Also. a fresh supply { 6-4 
. . shtor ) larket street, 411 . > ven : ; 
ye plage a ne See See « Dressed EDINBURGH TARLATAN MUSLIN, very 
hove 5th stree where he would be eased to see 8 . . on 
; ' sheer und citan, expressly for Friends’ ( aps, &e-— This 
hose in want of Hats or Caps tee g confident that utiele ic cow eel bnewn. end iced Gem Sti a 
t is n ell n, an old from 37 ‘ 
atisfaction willbe rendered in rega to price or qua 7” 
. ’ t wa 
ty. An assortment of plain hate lor Prends always kr pt ail 
, , 4 ction made to wholesale bavers 
oo hand ors sto orde . 
— , bade to ¢ ve N Are St. betwee }. and 2 side 
ner as. MARY ANN SHAW, has remov . & Plain Goods, of all kines, constantly on han 
from No. 15 North Seventh street, to the N. I Imo. 7. 1530 
corner of Seventh & Arch streets—where she invites the eas . aie 
tlentor f Frien t he tment f CHINA es HANGINGS, BORDERS, &c¢.,—We have 
attention of ‘ s ’ r assortmen 0 > 
: t nd and offer tor sal large assortment « 
GLASS, and QUEENSWARE, comprising @ variety of — s , , aera 4 = ; oe 
< “ . ‘ry desirable and neat Fl rs ott t t na me 
patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and way oom | , " . Ven . , weace 6 
. ' lo > ra ® vat 2 x Som pr ' 7 ¢« t 
lea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, wit! — : arlors, He : a ee 
a general assortment of other goods in her line, « ,, and embossed papers, and velvet papers, imitations of 
will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of the various woods and marbles, handsomely varnished, 
will be sold « ‘asonab *, and it to any | ‘ : 
Sian tis Sth me. 5t! gilt and velvet borders, tire board patterns, window cur- 
ye city. 1 me } “ 
tains, &c., Wholesale and Retail. We have connected 
A CARD.—The Undersigned wishes to inform his with our store 
4 customers and friends, that he has removed his AN EXTENSIVE MANUFACTORY, 


store from No 91 North Third Street,to 52 Norsh Fourth Conducted by a person of great practical experience, and 


west side, a few doors above Arch street ; gratefu 


! 
ustomers for their favors heretofore extended, here- facturers, by which means we are enabled to offer papers 
vests a continuance of the same yn very favorable terms, at prices from 10 cts. to $5,00 
In addition to a well selected stock of Cloths, Cassi- a piece. Our Sales Rooms are kept entirely separate from 
eres and Vestings, which he will make up to order, our other business, No. 4 and No. 6 North Fifth St. 2d 


to his we import direct from several of the best French manu- 


also a handsome assortment of 
WEDDING ENVELOPES—end cards 
WEDDING NOTE PAPER and WEDDING 
WAFERs 
W. D PARRISH &Co 


4 North 5th Street. 


at reasonable prices, and at short notice, he intends keep- story. Entrance No. 4 P STACKHOUSE, Jr.. Conveyancer, 8. E. corne 
ga good assortment of Furnishing Goods, such as = All work warranted, and papering done in the e of Fourth and Branch Sts., Philadelphia. 
Stocks, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, Suspenders, Shirts,'city or in the country at city prices, by experienced He will attend to the purchase and sale of Real Es- 
Losoms, Collars, Drawers, Under Shirts, &c. workmen. tate, the investment of money in Ground Rent and 
Respectfully; 7” A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers. Mortgace Securities, and the collecting of Ground Rent, 
WILLIAM HAWKINS. W.D. PARRISH & Uo. House Rent and other Interest Money. 
Philadelphia, 1mo, 11st, 1851. 2ith mo.7-tf No. 4 and 6 N. 5th street, Philada. | 8 me.1 7—6 m os. 


an 


